There are myriad reasons for Japanese produc-
tivity successes, including cultural factors, higher
capital investment, and more harmonious
government-business relations. However, an es-
sential element is the intense emphasis on quality.
In this regard, quality circles became the primary
mechanism to improve the quality of products and
services.

The emerging national debate on the causes and
cures for declining American productivity has led
to increased interest in quality circles as a means of
intensifying employee concern and involvement in
their jobs. In contrast to specific productivity ini-
tiatives such as value-engineering or cost-reduction
programs, the key to the success of quality circles
is in unlocking the fullest potential of employee
contributions. Successful quality circles become a
way of thinking: how to relate individual em-
ployees to their jobs and their firms, how to in-
crease employee satisfaction, how to improve
communication among employees. From the in-
tangibles of untapped human resources may ulti-
mately flow the benefits of improved quality, cost
reductions, and increased productivity.

A recent motivational study of Social Security
Administration employees reported that 96 percent
of those surveyed felt highly motiviated from the
feeling of achievement derived form doing chal-
lenging work well, and 94 percent were highly
motivated by the inner drive to always try to do a
good job. In addition, the study concluded that as
a group, first-line supervisors do not understand
the factors which motivate their employees.2

While the quality circle concept is not the ulti-
mate solution to all motivational problems, the
idea does facilitate employee involvement in mean-
ingful tasks. In the role of circle leaders, first-line
supervisors work with employees in an environ-
ment that provides first-hand experience in learn-
ing what motivates employees. In short, the qual-
ity circle concept permits employee involvement in
important tasks, provides recognition for work
well done, and encourages a participatory relation-
ship between employees and supervisors.

Typically, American management focuses on
short-term costs as management's answer to de-
clining productivity. In Japan, management be-

gins by tapping the knowledge of the workers
through personal contact and then fashions a via-
ble solution from the perspective of the shop floor.
Underlying the quality circle concept is the recog-
nition that something done incorrectly the first
time decreases efficiency and wastes money, As a
corollary, obtaining the insights of the workers
who know the product and process best is the
soundest method for improving products and
processes. A vice-president for quality at Douglas
Aircraft summed up these linkages when he said,
"Up to 40 percent of our aerospace work has to be
reaccomplished because it was not right the first
time." J Neither American industry nor the De-
partment of Defense can afford such conditions.

The quality circle idea originated in Japan two
decades ago. Until the late 1950s, the Made in
Japan label generated an impression of a low-
quality product. Accordingly, Japanese industri-
alists and government personnel sought to reverse
the association of Japan with inferior-quality pro-
ducts. Their plan was to instill and develop a na-
tionwide sense of total organizational involvement
between workers and management to improve the
quality of products and services.

By 1978, the number of registered and unregis-
tered quality circles in Japan had grown to over
500,000, with an estimated membership in these
circles of one out of every eight members of the
Japanese work force.'1 After implementing the
circle concept, the Gohei Tanabe Company, Lim-
ited, produced three times as much chemical PAS
acid, of more uniform quality, with the same ma-
chinery, with less effort from manpower, and with
the same input of raw materials. The change in
quality resulted from quality circle-initiated pro-
posals regarding variance analyses of temperature
and pressure on the final product and the use of
control charts on the purity of PAS. The Toyo
Rayon Company, Limited, reduced the number of
people previously required to repair flaws in cot-
ton textiles from 500 to 50. Production quality im-
proved as a result of quality circle personnel main-
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